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as the basis on which a legal education must be reared. The
Talib who passed his examination in these subjects was called
a Danishmend, and he was now eligible, if his ambition
soared no higher, to become a teacher in a lower grade
school, an imam or mosque-precentor, or some such com-
paratively humble functionary. If, however, he looked for
better things, he had to repair to the Sahn, study law and
take his degree. When here, the senior Danishmends often
acted as Mucids, or repetiteurs, to the Muderris or Principal,
and helped their juniors with their studies.

After a certain time spent in study in the Sahn, the
Danishmend had to pass an examination and take the first
university degree, that of Mulazim (what we should call
'Bachelor', though the word means rather 'Attendant' or
'Assistant') when his name was duly inscribed in the official
register called Ruznamche-i Humayun. In this way all details
were known concerning every person who received the degree
of Mulazim.

The studies of the Mulazim at the Sahn embraced the
higher branches of Rhetoric and Scholastic Philosophy, but
were chiefly directed towards the four great divisions of the
Science of the Law, namely, Dogmatics (cllm-i GAqaDid),
Jurisprudence (cllm-i Fiqh), Tradition (cllm-i Ahadis) and
Exegesis (cllm-i TeDvil).

The Mulazim spent several years studying these subjects,
after which he underwent another examination. If he succeeded
in passing this, he had the option of entering the ranks of
the Cadis and Na3ibs, that is, judges and judge-substitutes
(or deputy-judges) of the less important towns,1 or of con-
tinuing his studies with the view of taking the second degree,
that of Muderris. If he chose the first alternative, he gave
up his chance of further promotion; for the Cadi of this

1 The salary of those officials was 25 aspers a day.